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I. Even the most ardent advocates of the ordination of women to 
the priesAood do not deny that it would represent a major break 
in a tradition going back nearly two thousand years in those parts 
of the Christian Church which have claimed to continue the three¬ 
fold Ministry of bishops, priests and deacons. 

Such a break should only be made if there is a consensus that it 
is the will of CJod and represents a deeper understanding of the 
truth as^ revealed by God in Christ. Very careful examination is 
needed if those responsible for making such a decision are to be 
reasonably sure that the desire for such a break does not simply 
reflect pressures from the world which are contrary to the Gospel 
and which should, therefore, be resisted. The need for such examina¬ 
tion is especially urgent at a time when popular opinion tends to 
assume that change is usually beneflcial and an adherence to 
tradition is harmful. 

The purpose of this leaflet is not to argue the case against the 
ordination of women to the priesthood, though the attitude of the 
writer is admitted and is evident. It is intended to isolate and 
examine briefly those major factors which must be considered if 
the decision is to be made responsibly and in a way which is 
consonant with the nature of the Church. If these factors are 
brushed aside as of small account, the decision will be made for 
reasons which should not be definitive for the Church in such 
matters. 


The three issues are as follows: 

1. The Authority of Scripture. The authors of Holy Scripture 
were clearly affected by the social outlook and practices current 
at the time when they embodied the revelation of God in words. 
The question must be asked “To what extent are the teaching and 
practice in the Scriptures, and particularly in the New Testament, 
the expression of such social outlook and therefore capable of modi¬ 
fication in the light of change in human society, and how far are 
they the expression of divine truth and therefore definitive for all 
time? One of the arguments for the ordination of women to the 
priesthood depends upon the assumption that Our Lord and St. 
Paul were so affected by the contemporary outlook that their teach- 
ing on the functions of men and women in the Church must be 
discounted. It must be recognised that there is no logical reason 
why such an argument should be confined to this particular ques¬ 
tion. For example, it is clear that the particular way in which Our 
I^rd ordered his disciples to proclaim his death and resurrection in 
the Eucharist depended upon the Jewish understanding of the 
religious significance of a meal. Is there any good reason therefore 
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why the Church should not abandon the traditional manner of 
celebrating the Eucharist and substitute some other way, thought 
to be more in keeping with the outlook and practice of the twentieth 
Century? 

2. The Theology of Sexuality. Some of the arguments for the 
ordination of women to the priesthood would appear to imply that 
the most obvious division of mankind, namely into men and women, 
is regrettable and the result of the sinfulness of man. Others believe 
that sexuality is integral to the world as created by God, and is to 
be consecrated in Christ so that each sex can properly fulfU its 
functions, and human nature in all its fulness be glorified in Him. 
Whether it be in the context of the present debate or that of the 
problem of marriage and divorce, there is need for a thorough 
examination of the way in which sexuality is to be redeemed and 
consecrated. Only if this is carried out will the part which women 
should play in the total Ministry of the Church be considered with 
the respect and care which it deserves. 

3. The Authority of Images^ Analogies and Symbols. Scripture 
as it speaks to us about the things of God uses human language in a 
way which stretches it to the limit. Images, analogies and symbols 
are constantly pressed into service. The question must be asked 
“What element in them is of eternal significance and what element 
is transcended?” Two examples come to mind in the present debate. 
“What is of eternal significance in Our Lord’s use of the title 
‘Father’ when speaking of Gk)d?”. When St. Paul speaks of the 
Church as the Body of Christ with its many members, is the 
diversity of functions which characterise the human body part of 
the analogy which is of permanent validity so that we look within 
the Church for a diversity of functions, each Christian ministering 
according to his own vocation and gifts. Or is it an accidental 
characteristic so that we may rightly expect all members of the 
Church to be able to have a similar Ministry. 

These three issues are fundamental and cannot be glossed over. 
This pamphlet is produced by those who would describe themselves 
as Catholic in churchmanship. It should however be recognised that 
a concern for these issues is not confined to those who share that 
standpoint. The recent publication Why Not? Priesthood and the 
Ministry of Women^ indicates that it is shared by Evangelical 
Anglicans, Lutherans and Presbyterians who believe that the truth 
as revealed by God in Christ must be the decision in the matter and 
not the pressure of contemporary secular thought. 


^ ed. M. Bruce & G. E. Duffield, Marcham Books. 
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11. BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


The ordination of women to the priesthood would involve such 
a radical departure from the consistent practice of the Church 
through the centuries that it raises an urgent question of the 
authority under which such action could legitimately be taken. 

For Christians the primary authority is Christ himself. In what¬ 
ever way the ministry of the Church may have been exercised and 
have developed in the apostolic and immediately post-apostolic age, 
it can hardly be denied that the existence of the ministiy as distinct 
from the general membership of the Church derives from Christ’s 
institution of the apostolate, and it is striking that, in spite of his 
tenderness towards women, the apostolate as he instituted it was 
exclusively male. 

Proponents of the ordination of women argue that this limitation 
was due either to a deliberate conformity on the part of Christ to 
the social conditions of the day or to his inability to think other¬ 
wise than in the way that was common to Palestinian Jews of his 
time. Either of these suppositions would need a good deal of justi¬ 
fication. Social conformity was not an outstanding characteristic of 
his outlook and behaviour, and to suggest that in this particular 
matter he conformed to such a degree as resulted in one half of the 
Church’s members being deprived of their just rights for nearly 
nineteen centuries would raise grave doubts as to how far we can 
rely on anything that he held and taught. And, however much we 
emphasise the reality of Christ’s manhood as that of a Palestinian 
Jew of his time, to hold that he was ignorant or mistaken about 
such a basic matter as that of the rights of one half of the Church’s 
members would raise similar doubts about the authority which 
attaches to any of his words and actions. 

The reply which is sometimes made, that the twelve original 
apostles were all Jews and that the Church has never seen this as 
providing a reason for the exclusion of Gentiles from the ministry, 
can hardly be taken seriously. From its earliest days the Church saw 
plainly that both the Church and its ministry were open on equal 
terms both to Jew and to Gentile, and this conviction is manifested 
in the fact that, after the explosion of Pentecost, the Apostolate, 
which was initially limited to the Twelve as the new patriarchs of 
the Israel of God, henceforth became as unlimited in its range as 
the human race itself. It is highly significant that this revolutionary 
expansion as regards race was not accompanied by a similar expan¬ 
sion as regards sex. It would appear at least that the Church had a 
deep, if largely unthematised, intuition that apostolate and 
femininity are radically incompatible. The same conclusion follows 
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from the fact that, in spite of his insistence that in their baptismal 
union with Christ, there is no difference between Jew and Greek, 
bond and free, male and female,^ neither St. Paul nor the rest of 
the Church drew what might seem to be the obvious corollary, that 
male and female, no less than Jew and Greek or bond and free, 
were equally eligible to the apostolic ministry. There is always need 
for further investigation when people do not draw what might seem 
to be the natural conclusions of their position; this may, of course, 
simply mean that they are muddle-headed, cowardly or prejudiced, 
but it may on the other hand mean that deeper principles are 
involved than appear on the surface, St. Paul’s obvious difficulties in 
deciding just what it was and what it was not proper for women to 
do in church may be an example of such a principle seeking its 
proper expression. 

Theological or sociological? 

It is common for proponents of ordination of women to the priest¬ 
hood to allege that the reasons why the Church has not ordained 
women in the past are sociological and not theological. Thus the 
sub-committee of the 1968 Lambeth Conference on this subject 
reported that it found “no conclusive theological reasons for with¬ 
holding ordination to the priesthood from women as such” and the 
Conference itself expressed its inability to find such reasons either 
for or against. A more recent manifesto from the faculties of three 
seminaries of the American Episcopal Church has stated, in support¬ 
ing the ordination of women to all three orders of the ministry, that 

the factors in later church history that have been regarded as 
impediments to the ordination of women e.g. St. Thomas, Tt 
is not possible for the female state to signify eminence of 
degree, for a woman is in the state of subjection”, have been 
influenced by the social conditions of the times and have no 
theologically binding authority upon the Church today.* 

The further assertion is made that 

Neither the canons of the Church’s early centuries nor the 
earliest ordination rites can be read as demanding a corre¬ 
spondence between a masculine image of God as an exclusively 
masculine ordained priesthood. 

“Can be read”, following a negative, is a fairly strong expression, 
and one is left wondering what the canonists and liturgists of the 
early church would have thought of the conclusions that are here 
drawn from their alleged silence and from their presumed inability 

2 Gal. 3, 27ff. 

» Bulletin of the General Theological Seminary^ Nov. 1972, p. 11. 
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to see its consequences.^ In any case, howevei-, this appeal to 
sociology is a very double-edged weapon. 

It may in fact be the case that the incessantly repeated assertion 
of the consistent downgrading of women by the Church in the ps^ 
is, to say the least, somewhat exaggerated. Dr. John J. Hughes, in 
a review of a recent book by Henri Grousel, Ueglise primitive face 
au divorce du premier au cinquieme siicle, has written as follows: 

Surprising, too, is the relatively enlightened view of women’s 
rights maintained by the Church in an age in which a double 
standard of sexual morality gravely injurious to women was 
the basis of all non-Christian law and custom. Exceptions there 
were, of course, but the author presents abundant evidence that 
sweeping generalisations about the misogynism of the church 
Fathers are not supported by a careful study of their writings.® 

There is, however, a deeper objection to arguments of the socio¬ 
logical type, namely that they tend to cut their own throats. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that the Church allowed its 
attitude in the past to be unduly influenced by the social and cul¬ 
tural setting of the times and places in which it has lived, what 
reason have we for supposing that those who demand radical 
changes in the Church’s tradition of practice and teaching are not 
themselves unduly influenced by the social and cultural setting of 
their own place and time, a setting which, moreover, is basically 
secularist and has little or no practical respect for dhe Christian 
religion? Until this question has been answered adequately, we have 
no means of knowing whether in such a break with tradition we 
woidd be obeying the will of God or being conformed to the world. 
The problem is one aspect of the problem of assessing how doctrine 
can and should develop. 

III. MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 

Our contemporary culture is, in fact, in a state of mental and 
moral confusion about sexual matters which may well lead us to 
doubt whether it has much guidance to give the Church. On the 

^Cardinal Jean Dani41ou has described the great variety of functions, 
pastoral, instructional and liturgical, which were entrusted to women in 
the early church. It is therefore all the more striking that^ in his words: 
‘There has never been any mention of women filling strictly sacerdotal 
offices. We never see a woman offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice, or ordain¬ 
ing, or preaching in the Church” (The Ministry of Women in the Early 
Church, p. 7). 

5 Journal of Ecclesiastical History, Jan. 1973, p. 61. Cf. C. S. Lewis: “The 
Middle Ages carried their reverence for one Woman to a point at which 
the charge could be plausibly made that the Blessed Virgin became in 
their eyes almost ‘a fourth Person of the Trinity*. But never, so far as I 
know in all those ages, was anything remotely resembling a sacerdotal 
office attributed to her” {Undeceptions, p. 192). 
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one hand, there is an excessive emphasis on the difference between 
the sexes, manifested in the preoccupation of contemporary drama 
and literature with the most detailed exploitation of sexual 
physiology and psychology; on the other hand there is the tendency, 
manifested in fashions of clothing and hair-style, to conceal the 
differences between the sexes as much as possible. There is indeed 
need for a more profound consideration than has yet been achieved 
of the significance of sexual differentiation in the orders of both 
creation and redemption; there is no evidence of such consideration 
in the American document from which we have quoted and of 
which the following are typical passages: 

Masculine and feminine elements are present in every human 
being, hence no absolute qualification or impediment can be 
based on them. The basic qualification for ordination is not 
masculinity but rather redeemed humanity. ... If women are 
full members of the priestly body, then they cannot but have 
the basic qualification for ordination to the Church’s priest¬ 
hood. 

On reading this document we may well ask ourselves whether there 
is nothing that theologians have to say about the differentiation 
between the sexes except that, so far as the life of the Church is 
concerned, it is entirely irrelevant. It is perhaps significant that the 
document makes no reference whatever to the fact that the Saviour 
of the world was bom as a human male from a female parent. 

Possibly as a reaction from the alleged subjection of women in 
the past, far too much emphasis has been placed in the present con¬ 
text upon the equality of men and women in Christ to the neglect 
of the equally important fact of their difference. In consequence it 
tends to be assumed that equality of status necessarily implies 
identity of function. Thus Dr. Una Kroll, after arguing very effec¬ 
tively for genuine partnership between men and women in the tasks 
of the Church, goes on to say that 

So long as opportunities are denied to women, solely because of 
their sex, and complementariness is restricted by separation in 
function, true partnership cannot become a reality and mutu¬ 
ality is impossible.® 

One consequence of this principle would appear to be that, until 
science has made it possible for men as well as women to give birth 
to babies, a tmly happy marriage is impossible, for there can hardly 
be a more striking difference in function that that which pertains 
to the two sexes in procreation. But, as Dr. von Allmen has pointed 
out, however important it may be, in other contexts, to emphasise 

^ “I commend to you Phoebe”, The Times, October 7, 1972. 
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the Christian equality of the senses, equality is not the basic con¬ 
sideration as regards the Church’s ministry. “In the Church,” he 
writes, “everything is grace.” 

No one, men no more than women, has the right to be a 
pastor. . . .You condemn yourself to never solving the problem 
when you say that it is unjust that women have not, as men 
have, the right to be a pastor. . . , Every ministry is a grace. It 
does not depend, then, in the first place on the Church, but on 
the Lord of the Church; and if he has willed that among the 
ministries that of the pastor is to be reserved for men, the 
Church consequently has not the right to oppose this will by 
disobeying.^ 

This may seem enough to settle the matter, but the question will 
no doubt be asked, has Christ in fact willed that the minist^ of 
pastor is to be reserved to men? And if he has, was he right in so 
willing? The American manifesto says that the issue “concerns a 
basic Gospel imperative”. If this is so, then it is a basic Gospel 
imperative of which the Church, to whom the preaching of the 
Gospel was committed, has apparently been unconscious since her 
foundation. It can hardly be enough to say that for many centuries 
the Church tolerated slavery and that she has tolerated war down 
to the present day, in spite of the fact that both have become more 
and more repugnant to the Christian conscience; for, in spite of the 
fact that many Christians, including popes and bishops, have 
accepted and even engaged in them, it has always been clear that 
they were basically inconsistent with the Christian faith and could 
only be tolerated as concessions to the hardness of men’s hearts. 
Nothing parallel to this can be adduced in regard to the priesting 
of women. It is surely not too much to maintain that the Church’s 
consistent tradition provides a prima facie argument against it and 
that those who claim that we can now see that that tradition should 
be rejected are under a moral obligation to prove the following 
theses: 

(1) that the Church’s past practice has been due to an excessive 
conformity to the social prejudices of the time and is in no way 
related to the will of God and the nature of man as differentiated 
into male and female. 

(2) the present demand for women priests is not due to exces¬ 
sive conformity to the social prejudices of the present day and is 
the result of a discernment of the irrelevancy of man’s differentia¬ 
tion into male and female which has not been vouchsafed to 
Christians in the past. 


^ Cit. E. L. Mascall, Women Priests?, p. 18. 
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In the absence of such proof the tradition should surely stand. 

The two orders of nature and grace 

Christian thought has for long understood that man is an 
inhabitant of two worlds, the world of nature or of creation and 
the order of grace or of redemption. In the former of these he is a 
member of the earthly community and his life terminates wth 
bodily death; in the latter he is destined for eternal life in the vision 
of God and the resurrection of the body. These two orders are not 
those of body and of soul respectively; it is man’s whole being, body 
and soul together, that is destined to the beatific vision. It would 
therefore be very surprising if man’s sexual differentiation was 
irrelevant to the order of grace. Furthermore, since grace does not 
operate in a kind of spiritual enclave but needs nature as the 
material in which it works and which it is its whole purpose to 
transform, grace itself must have a structure which is receptive of 
nature and conformable to it. Now one of the most obvious features 
of man in the natural order is the differentiation into male and 
female and it would be very surprising if it were totally absent in 
the order of grace. To assume its absence is in fact a striking 
example of that false spirituality to which “radical” thought, far 
more than traditional Christianity, is prone. The development of a 
Christian theology of human sexuality is much overdue and it can¬ 
not be attempted here; what can and must be said, however, is 
that it must not be restricted to the order of creation and nature 
as if the order of redemption and grace had no need of it. As C. S. 
Lewis has said, “the innovators are really implying that sex is 
something superficial, irrelevant to the spiritual life”, whereas 

One of the ends for which sex was created was to symbolise to 
us the hidden things of God. One of the functions of human 
marriage is to express the nature of the union between Christ 
and the Church. We have no authority to take the living and 
sensitive figures which God hcis painted on the canvas of our 
nature and shift them about as if they were mere geometrical 
figures.® 

Are the sexes distinct? 

Proponents of the ordination of women to the priesthood 
frequently urge in support of their case—and the American docu¬ 
ment previously mentioned provides an example—that “masculine 
and feminine elements are present in every human being, hence no 
absolute qualification or impediment can be based on them”. As a 
biological statement this is simply not true; the Y chromosome 


® Undeceptions, p. 194f, 
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which determines masculinity is present in men but not in women, 
while the X chromosome is present in men and women alike.® This 
might therefore provide some sort of argument (admittedly a 
tenuous one) for the exercise of female functions by men but no 
argument w'hatever for the exercise of male functions by women. 
Presumably, however, the argument is intended to apply to psycho¬ 
logical rather than biological characteristics, but even so it is very 
odd. The characteristics which are common to men and women 
are presumably characteristics of their common humanity and not 
(except in pathological cases) of one sex rather than the other, and 
indeed the American document recognises this when it goes on to 
say, rightly or wrongly, “The basic qualification for ordination is 
not masculinity but rather redeemed humanity.” You cannot validly 
argue both that masculinity is irrelevant as regards ordination to 
the priesthood and that it is in fact necessary but that women ^ 
well as men possess it. Furthermore, if the latter argument is valid 
at all, it would seem to follow that the more masculine a woman 
was, the more obviously she would be qualified for the priesthood, 
and it is doubtful whether this is a position that anyone would wish 
to commend. It is of course true that men and women will manifest 
their common human characteristics in different ways, men in a 
masculine way and women in a feminine, but it is grossly misleading 
to express this obvious and welcome truth by saying that masculine 
and feminine elements are present in every human being; for this 
latter statement suggests, if it does not logically imply, that ideally 
men and women should be as much alike as possible. Discussions 
of sexuality by Christians in recent years make it clear that there is 
an urgent need for a full-scale examination of its place in the 
Christian dispensation. 

The Biblical Images 

Something should be said about the personal images which are 
used in the Scriptures, for they certainly suggest that sexual differen¬ 
tiation has theological significance, as is seen if we consider the 
consequences of reversing them. Is it mere accident or is it of 
fundamental significance that God is described as the heavenly 
Father and not as the heavenly Mother? Would Christianity be 
the same religion if the first two persons of the Trinity were called 
Mother and Daughter instead of Father and Son, and if we were 
told that the Saviour of the world was not the incarnate Son but 
the incarnate Daughter? Or if the Christians of Ephesus had been 
assured that Christ was the bride and the Church her bridegroom, 
with a corresponding reversal of the implications for the relations 

® Gases of abnormal chromosomal make-up are pathological and cannot be 

relevant to the present concern. 
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between Christian wives and husbands?^® No doubt the rejoinder 
will be made that the accepted terminology derives from the fact 
that the Judaeo-Christian revelation was made to a patriarchal 
society and that if it had been made to a matriarchal society this 
linguistic reversal would in fact have occurred. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that God chose a patriarchal and not a matriarchal 
society to be the locus of mankind’s redemption, just as he chose the 
Jewish race and not a Gentile one, and just as he chose a first- 
century rurally based culture and not a twentieth-century techno¬ 
logical one. Tempting as it is to speculate about the other ways in 
which God might conceivably have acted, a sound and responsible 
theology will concern itself with what God has actually done; and, 
whUe stressing the universal implications and consequences of 
God’s redemptive activity, it will recognise the “scandal of par¬ 
ticularity” as inherent in its character as centred in what God did 
in one particular place and culture at one particular time. Austin 
Farrer, in his Bampton Lectures, The Glass of Vision^ has urged 
Christian theologians to take seriously the fact that out of the 
multitude of images with which the mythopoeic subconsciousness 
of the human race is populated God has chosen some and not others 
to be the vehicles of his revelation and has set his seal upon them 
and canonised them in the Scriptures which he has delivered to his 
Church. It is against this background that we must attempt, how¬ 
ever analogically, to interpret the images of God as Father and of 
Christ as Bridegroom of the Church. And in performing the badly 
needed, though as yet hardly initiated, task of investigating theo¬ 
logically the nature and significance of sexual differentiation, we 
may well find that we are dealing with something that is very deeply 
rooted in the created world as such. In his novel Perelandra 
{Voyage to Venus) C. S, Lewis has given imaginative expression to 
this possibility in the episode in which two dazzling angelic figures 
appear to the man Ransom. 

What Ransom saw at that moment was the real meaning of 
gender. Everyone must sometimes have wondered why in nearly 
all tongues certain inanimate objects are masculine and others 
feminine. . . . Ransom has cured me of believing that this is a 
purely morphological phenomenon, depending on the form of 
the word. Still less is gender an imaginative extension of sex. 
Our ancestors did not make mountains masculine because they 
projected male characteristics into them. The real process is 
the reverse. Gender is a reality, and a more fundamental reality 
than sex. Sex is, in fact, merely the adaptation to organic life 
of a fundamental polarity which divides all created beings. 
Female sex is simply one of the things that have feminine 

Ejjh. 5, 22ff. It is an interestinet exercise to make the relevant changes in 
this passage and to see how it then reads. 
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gender; there are many others, and Masculine and Feminine 
meet us on planes of reality where male and female would 
be simply meaningless. Masculine is not attenuated male, nor 
feminine attenuated female. On the contrary, the male and 
female of organic creatures are rather faint and blurred reflec¬ 
tions of masculine and feminine. Their reproductive functions, 
their differences in strength and size, partly exhibit, but partly 
also confuse and misrepresent, the real polarity.^^ 

Speculative and indeed fantastic, the reader may reflect. Neverthe¬ 
less, may it not be the case that, in involving the two sexes in his 
redemptive work in radically different yet complementary ways 
(Christ was born as a man and not as a woman; his only human 
parent was a woman and not a man) God was recognising a 
differentiation that lies deep in human nature itself and indeed in 
created being as such? Can we be sure that in restricting the priest¬ 
hood to males the Church was not giving unconscious but intuitive 
expression to something very fundamental in the orders of both 
creation and redemption, as well as following the line initiated by 
Christ when he constituted a male apostolate? 


THE ISSUE FOR ECUMENISM 

Many supporters of the priesting of women try to minimise the 
effects that this would have on Ae movement for Christian unity. 
They are probably right in asserting that it would not jeopardise 
the relations of the Anglican churches with Protestant bodies, since 
most of the latter either ordain women to the ministry or at least 
have no objection in principle to doing so. They are probably wrong 
in asserting, on the strength of demands in some vocal but restricted 
Roman Catholic quarters, that it would not jeopardise the relations 
of the Anglican Churches with Rome and in asserting that Rome 
itself will be ordaining women priests in the near future. They are 
certainly wrong if they suppose that it would not virtually destroy 
any prospect of foreseeable union with the Orthodox and other 
Eastern churches. The American document, more frankly, is not 
much concerned about this. “Ecumenical considerations,” it says, 
“important as they are, do not constitute the primary issue. That 
issue concerns a basic Gospel imperative.” (We have already com¬ 
mented on the somewhat disturbing implications of the tacit assump¬ 
tion that the whole Christian church was blind for nineteen 
centuries to what is now seen to be a basic imperative of the 
Gospel.) But the document goes on somewhat glibly to say : 


op. cit., ch. xvi. 
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Other Christian bodies, such as the Orthodox ^ and Roman 
Churches, will meet this imperative in their own time and their 
own way. We are faced with it now. It may be that other 
rihricrian bodies will be moved by our creative response to the 
issue. 

“Creative response” is itself a question-begging term, no less than 
“basic Gospel imperative”. That the Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Churches would be “moved” by the proposed action is 
indeed likely. The direction of their movement, however, might be 
other than was anticipated. In any case it is a little naive to suppose 
that either of those ancient and monumental communions is likely 
to do something because one of the Anglican churches has done it 
first. 


THE NATURE OF THE DECISION 

The fundamental issue is in fact pretty clear. The Anglican 
Churches are being asked to take, without any sea^ng geological 
investigation, decisive and, it must be emphasised, irreversible action 
which is contrary to the consistent practice of the Church down the 
ages. When Ae consequences of an action are irrey^ible, more 
than usual care needs to be taken to ensure that it is Ae right 
action to take; it cannot be regarded simply as an experiment. It 
is urged that in refraining from ordaining women to the priesthood 
the Church throughout her history has been subordinating the plain 
truth of the Gospel to sub-Christian contemporary social and cul¬ 
tural assumptions and prejudices. It is also mleged Aat those who 
are demanding the ordination of women to the priesthood today 
are not, like their myopic and pliable predecessors, under the influ¬ 
ence of the sub-Christian contemporary social and culture assump¬ 
tions and prejudices of their own time. Both these propositions need 
much more reasoned theological support than has yet been offered. 
Dr. Kroll, in the article previously cited, says that “since then 
[sc. the 1968 Lambeth Conference] the search for reasons in favour 
of ordaining men and women alike has been intensified by women’s 
increasing awareness of their own potential for sharing the priest¬ 
hood with men”, an admission that suggests something less than a 
dispassionate and objective investigation of the situation. In 
ecclesiastical no less than in secular affairs we should do well to 
heed the warning of R. H. Tawney that “an institution which 
possesses no philosophy of its ovm inevitably accepts that which 
happens to be fashionable.”^* 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Penguin ed.), p. 192. 
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